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REVIEWS 



Crime, Its Causes and Remedies. By Cesare Lombroso, M.D. 
Translated by Henry P. Horton, M.A., with an introduction 
by Maurice Parmelee, Ph.D. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., ion. 

For the general reader this is the most valuable work of the famous 
Italian student of criminals; and the American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology has done an important service by causing it to be 
translated and published in English. Professor Parmelee's summary 
of the therories of Lombroso is sufficient to give a setting to this par- 
ticular work in which the practical conclusions of the theories are argued 
with wealth of illustration. The recent work of Lombroso's daughter, 
Madame Ferrero, might well be read in connection with this volume. 

The point of view is expressed in the title, and crime is regarded 
chiefly from the medical point of view as a disease requiring remedies. 
It would be unfair to press this point too far, for Lombroso in this work 
takes a very wide view of anti-social conduct and includes many social 
causes; but he constantly returns to the anatomical and physiological 
starting-point as the final explanation. 

The eminent physician is generous in his appreciation of American 
institutions; perhaps if he had had the task of improving them he would 
have been less optimistic; we have troubles of our own. On every page 
one finds ideas which startle attention and challenge doubt; in many 
places antagonism is inevitable. But no one can read the book care- 
fully without seeing that our criminal law, our procedure, and our systems 
of punishment are in great need of radical revision; and that the most 
promising measures for the prevention of crime are not found in the 
courts and jails, but in the profound changes which are made in conditions 
of health, education, recreation, and spiritual progress of the people. 

Charles Richmond Henderson 



The Criminal and the Community. By James Devo. London 
and New York: John Lane, 1912. Pp. xxi+338. 
A shrewd medical officer in a prison of Glasgow, familiar with the 
life and surroundings of the poor in Scotland and with the administration 
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of poorhouses, hospitals for the insane, and prisons, a pugnacious and 
polemical man of the people with a lance in rest for hereditary privi- 
leges, has set down his observations, criticisms, and recommendations. 
They are well worth reading, and the constructive suggestions in the 
closing pages point out the way of the future. Most of the treatises on 
criminal law are written by men learned in constitutions and statutes 
and often ignorant of criminals. The prison officer does not always 
have the intimate knowledge of human motives which is gained by medi- 
cal practice. We need more discussion by psychologists and teachers 
who have lived with offenders. 

The doctor analyzes his subject in the order in which he would deal 
with a patient — diagnosis, treatment, possible prophylaxis for the future; 
the study of the criminal, etiology of crime, treatment of the criminal. 

Lombroso's method is regarded as useless. The prison does not 
reform and it does not prevent crime, and so fails in respect to any 
rational purpose; for retribution does good to no one and tends to harden 
all. The only proper use of a prison is as a place of secure detention 
until the offender can be trusted with conditional liberty under control. 
The first duty is to study each case carefully and deal with it on its 
merits. In most cases a well-managed system of probation would make 
it unnecessary to confine the offender. If public safety requires incar- 
ceration for a time, the offender can still be encouraged to hope for release 
on parole if he proves that he can be trusted. No criminal should be 
left at any time to do as he pleases after serving a definite sentence, but 
each one should be kept under effective supervision until his associates 
and neighbors come to trust him. For neighbors and fellow-workmen 
are far better judges in such matters than courts, police, and prosecuting 
attorneys. Thus Dr. Devo, on the basis of a long experience in Scotland, 
has come by an independent route to the essential conclusions of the 
"American School," conclusions which were approved by the Eighth 
International Prison Congress at Washington in 1910. 

Charles Richmond Henderson 



Fatigue and Efficiency. By Josephine Goldmark. Introduction 
by Frederic S. Lee. New York: Charities Publication Com- 
mittee, 191 2. Pp.591. $3.50. 
The scientific character of the physiological teaching of this work is 
vouched for by competent authority. Indeed, a large part of the volume 
is given to exact citations of arguments and conclusions of renowned 
investigators of all civilized countries. The value of the collection to 



